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Hare) compares the differences among recruitment efforts in three 
parishes in Louisiana; (7) "Unexpected Benefits for Rural Education 
from a Beginning Teacher Internship Program" (Chuck Hulick and Bobby 
Malone) highlights the impact of the program; (8) "Urban Chauvinism 
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life; and (9) "Technology in Rural Schools: The Future Is Now" 
(Kenneth Brookens) provides examples of telelearning, distance 
learning, and satellite communication in rural schools. (KS) 
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The State of the Association 

William G. "Bill" Peter 



Teaching is perhaps the most sophis- 
ticated of human endeavors; and in 
many of the rural schools in the South 
it finds its most difficult challenge. The 
Southern Rural Education Associa- 
tion (SREA) was founded upon, and 
operates from, a resolve to meet this 
challenge. It is appropriate in this, the 
first journal of the organization, to 
review these conditions, the resulting 
guiding goals of SREA, and the state of 
our association, particularly in regard 
to progress toward these objectives. 

Not only is the art/science of teach- 
ing as complex as anything imagina- 
ble, the difficulty of teaching com- 
pounds as knowledge compounds in 
volume and sophistication. Add to this 
that the American public schools are 
increasingly expected to shoulder new 
responsibilities in solution of progres- 
sively burgeoning social problems, 
that parents are less supportive, that 
kids come to school less prepared intel- 
lectually and attitudinally, and on. 
Then, to add fuel to these difficulties, 
resources and financial support stead- 
ily diminish, bureaucratic command- 
ments exponentiate, and legal jeopard- 
ies burgeon. 

In rural America, all of these prob- 
lems are frequently amplified by prob- 
lems inherent in ruralness itself — 
problems with distance, resources, 
staffing, services, transportation, small- 
ness, funding, and on. In the rural 
South these perplexing problems find 
their most perfect (and most unfortu- 
nate) manifestation. 

One of the most prominent prob- 
lems in the South, one for which the 
heavily burdened and suffering schools 
are seen as a solution, is a widespread 
degeneration of rural communities. 
N(any factors contribute to the making 
of an enormous "catch twenty-two." 
As communities decrease in size, re- 
sources, services, and wealth; the 
schools consequently decrease in qual- 
ity, which in turn causes a decline of 
the community, and on. High school 
graduates immigrate to the cities to 
"seek their fortunes," causing a drain 



of talent and youth from rural com- 
munities, causing the communities to 
be less attractive places for talented 
young people to live and work, an on. 
The gloomy prognosis in this further 
adds to the despair of southern rural 
educators. It is hoped that the schools 
may not just abate the erosion but con- 
tribute significantly to rejuvenation as 
well. The miraculous fact is that some 
are meeting these challenges. It can be 
done. 

MISSION STATEMENTS 
REVIEWED 

SREA is built upon positive and 
optimistic premises, ones which imply 
the strength of rural people and com- 
munities, and especially educators, to 
face the challenges head on. The solu- 
tion of the often debilitating problems 
of rural educators in the South consti- 
tutes the guiding principles and objec- 
tives of SREA. In the words of its 
bylaws, the general purpose of the 
Southern Rural Education Associa- 
tion is "to establish a regional focus on 
the need and concerns unique to rural 
education in the South and to provide 
a forum for the discussion and resolu- 
tion of those needs and concerns 

The goals and objectives of SREA 
are represented by ten statements of 
resolve: The membership of Southern 
Rural Education Association, each 
and together, shall: 

• Identify general and specific educa- 
tional concerns of Southern rural 
areas. 

• Develop criteria to assess the needs 
and effectiveness of rural education 
programs and innovations. 

• Identify, encourage and reward the 
replication of exemplary rural edu- 
cation programs and innovations. 

• Serve as a source of ideas and en- 
couragement to assist rural educa- 
tors to develop and maintain pro- 
grams unique to rural settings. 

• Promote research and action pro- 
grams designed to support and im- 
prove rural education institutions. 



• Encourage teacher education insti- 
tutions to consider rural education 
needs in teacher training programs 
and certification. 

• Serve as the catalyst for developing 
effective state rural education or- 
ganizations. 

• Work with the National Rural Edu- 
cation Association to increase the 
utilization of national programs in 
southern rural schools. 

• Develop an information and dis- 
semination network among and be- 
tween rural education associations, 
legislative bodies, state departments 
of education, centers and institutes, 
and others interested in promoting 
quality rural education opportuni- 
ties in the South. 

• Organize this network into a viable 
coalition to develop policy state- 
ments on rural education in the 
South, and to elicit support from 
policy and decision-making groups 
for the inclusion of rural education 
initiatives into reform movements 
and legislative programs. 

During its brief existence SREA has 
indeed addressed these important ob- 
jectives. It is time, however, for SREA 
to take another giant step forward. We 
have survived our infancy and adoles- 
cence. It is now time for SREA to 
pro-actively develop a much stronger 
and more effective voice. It is time 
because conditions demand it. It is also 
time because SREA has come of age. 

PROGRESS REVIEWED 

We have convened annually to dis- 
cuss issues, share ideas, and develop 
strategies (explicit mostly in our first 
three objectives). These conventions 
have indeed been progressively infor- 
mative, inspirational, and enjoyable. 
We must continue this tradition. Even 
more importantly, we must maintain 
the resolve with which we leave these 
conferences. 

Regarding objective number three, 
recognition has been given by the 
association from time to time, but this 
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has been random, without pain. The 
Alvin C. York Award will be present- 
ed for the first time this year to a practi- 
tioner in rural education. A task force, 
under the chairmanship of Bobby Malone, 
has developed an initial awards and 
recognition program this year. The 
Presidential Award will be awarded 
for the first time next year in Florida 
to a nationally renowned individual, 
from outside the rural education sec- 
tor, who has made a signal contribu- 
tion to rural education in the south. 
Please congratulate that committee for 
their work and the many hours spent; 
and sympathize with the several prob- 
lems that accompany such new ven- 
tures, it is appropriate that additional 
annual awards also be made by the 
association. The SREA awards and 
recognition program is bound to im- 
prove, grow, and pay dividends in 
increased excellence in education for 
the children of the rural South. 

As per objective four, research has 
indeed been stimulated by the annua! 
conferences, and practice improved 
throughout the member states. This 
year we have seen the institution of a 
SREA Research Symposiumm, which 
will undoubtedly further our goals in 
this area greatly. Recognition must 
certainly go to Sue Raftery, and all 
who have worked toward the success 
of this venture. 

This journal, is itself, largely a re- 
sponse to many of the objectives of 
SREA. We can take pride in this, and 
congratulate editor Chuck Hulick. It is 
imperative that we effectively public- 
ize our activities and achievements. 
There is no simple road to credibility, 
but a journal is one of the best. 

The representation of teacher prep- 
aration institutions in SREA is high 
percentage-wise. However, to date, no 
ad hoc action has been initiated by the 
Association to encourage the teacher 
education programs uniquely designed 
to prepare teachers for rural schools 
(objective number six). This needs to 
become a part of our agenda. 

Service by SREA to establish and 
support state rural organizations (as 
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per objective number seven) has also 
received little systematic attention. 
This is an important objective which 
calls for special attention. 

Little has been done to collaborate 
with NREA to increase the utilization 
of national programs in southern rural 
schools. I propose that SREA be a 
noticeable participant, perhaps a full 
partner with NREA in their scheduled 
convention in Mississippi in 1991. (An 
informal invitation to do so has been 
forwarded from the NREA office.) 
More specific initiatives are needed in 
the furtherance of objective number 
eight. 

The essential outlines of a network 
as described in the last two objectives 
(nine and ten) are becoming clearer, 
but advancement toward these goals 
has been painfully slow. These two 
objectives perhaps offer the greatest 
promises of powerful and lasting 
achievement by SREA. 

The establishment of the Presiden- 
tial Award is an effort by the Executive 
Board toward affecting legislation and 
policy (implicit in objective number 
ten). Until SREA can impact favora- 
ble legislation and policy toward the 
enabling of its objectives, many of its 
efforts will be insufficient, infertile, 
disappointing. A dynamic legislative 
committee representing a pro-active 
attitude is requisite if we are to success- 
fully proceed toward this objective. 

BUILDING ON THE 
SUCCESS TRADITION 

The effects of SREA have been pos- 
itive, but a modicum of its potential. If 
we are to more fully realize our mis- 
sion, the Association must continue to 
grow in strength and effectiveness. In 
order to do this, more time, effort, and 
resources will have to be contributed 
to it. We must commit new energies, 
and find ways to focus (thus make the 
best use of) those we have. 

Most organizations of our kith focus 
their activities through annual resolu- 
tions — immediate objectives which 
reflect the stated goals of the organiza- 
tions. A resolutions committee has 
been formed, the simple charge of 



which is to recommend resolutions to 
the Executive Committee, and subse- 
quently to the SREA assembly for 
adoption. 

Organizations such as SREA thrive 
through three energizing forces. The 
first is that it have one or more individ- 
uals who are willing and able to con- 
tribute a good deal of time and atten- 
tion to it. Second, it is imperative to 
have an organized system of communi- 
cations — including a newsletter — 
which effectively informs members, 
stimulates activity, increases credibil- 
ity, publicizes programs and achieve- 
ments, recruits advocates, etc.; and 
third, it must have a committed and 
active executive board. All three are 
important to the future of SREA. The 
third is perhaps the most crucial to 
SREA at this juncture. 

The Board is an essential key to the 
success of SREA. We must do wha- 
tever possible to elect/-select those 
individuals in each state to the Execu- 
tive Board who have not only the re- 
quisite talent, but a fervent commit- 
ment to rural education, and the 
resources to fulfill the obligations of 
membership on the Board. These indi- 
viduals must also serve as year-round 
agents in their state, as State Execu- 
tives, as it were of SREA — doing 
whatever necessary and possible to 
further the goals and welfare of the 
Association. The key to the success or 
failure of SREA in better fulfilling its 
objectives lies in the hands of us all. 
But the Executive Committee plays a 
very special role in establishing priori- 
ties and activities; and in keeping the 
business of the organization moving 
and on track, not just in an occasional 
meeting of the Board, but regularly in 
their separate states. 

We have seated six new members 
on the board this year, filling all of the 
vacancies in the seventeen contiguous 
States, but not the Virgin Islands or 
Puerto Rico. The President has ap- 
pointed an at-large board member to 
represent the latter and Washington 
D.C. (vacated by a move). These too 
must be filled. 

This year the Executive Committee 
had an additional meeting in the fall. 

(Continued on Page II) 
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ARTS ENRICHMENT PROGRAMS IN 
MIDDLE TENNESSEE RURAL SCHOOLS 

Howard Brahmstedt and Patricia Brahmstedt 



When funding is limited, education 
in the arts seems to be the first to 
suffer budget cuts. A creative way 
to ensure teaching of the arts is 
described in this article which has 
had a real impact on several middle 
Tennessee schools. 



meeting of the TTU Rural Education 
Consortium, one of the biggest re- 
quests submitted to the university by 
the rural schools was for help in start- 
ing programs in the arts. Money to 
fund such programs was obtained by 
using the funds set aside by the uni- 
versity-supplemented with donations 
from other sources such as matching 
funds for state and federal grants. Most 
of the grant money for the arts pro- 
grams came from the Tennessee A»ts 
Commission. One program received 
money as a Drop-out Prevention Pro- 
gram. Much of the planning for these 
arts enrichment programs was done by 
faculty members from the university 
who felt that involvement in the arts 
was a necessary part of a school cur- 
riculum. These faculty members saw 
that many rural schools had very 
inadequate arts, programs, so they 
helped organize special arts projects to 
make the students and the general pub- 
lic more aware of the importance of 
arts education. 

The arts projects which have been 
implemented have covered a wide var- 
iety of ideas. Movement ballet classes 
aro being taught in one small school as 
a lcsult of an Arts-in Education Grant 
from the Tennessee Arts Commission. 
Visual art classes and some music 
classes are being taught in some ele- 
mentary schools as field experiences 
for college students in art and music 
education classes. The teachers 
in charge of the university music and 
art education classes teach the elemen- 
tary school classes themselves; then, 
each college student in the class 
teaches a lesson on a different day. 

The most successful program in the 
arts started by the TTU Consortium 
had been the band and general music 
program in Gainesboro, Tennessee. In 
the first year of funding from the uni- 
versity, a part-time music teacher was 
hired to teach in K-S grades and to 
supervise student teachers in the upper 



elementary grades. The second year the 
program was expanded with grant 
money by adding general music and 
band instruction in the high school. 
Two grants added money to this pro- 
gram: a Drop-out Prevention Pro- 
gram Grant from the Appalachian 
Regional Commission and an Artists in 



"There is a changing attitude 
towards the value of arts in a 
school curriculum in the 
Upper Cumberland area of 
Middle Tennessee. " 

Residency Grant from the Tennessee 
Arts Commission. By the third year the 
program was so well received by the 
community that the local school board 
voted to fund a music teacher. 

Another music program, which 
used professional musicians who pres- 
ented a series of concerts in several 
designated schools, was funded by a 
Grants-in-Aid Tennessee Arts Com- 
mission Grant. The series, entitled 
"Learning by Listening," presented 
soloists from the woodwind, brass, 
string, and vocal areas, and a wood- 
wind quintet and a brass quintet. Each 
concert followed a format constructed 
to display, through music and com- 
ments, the concepts of melody, 
rhythm, harmony, form, and tone 
color in the music. Prior to each con- 
cert, students received instruction 
about the concepts to be covered in the 
concerts. Where possible, video tapes 
of live performers were left for follow- 
up activities. 

During the second year of this grant 
program, one of the performers in the 
series had to cancel a concert. This led 
to an expansion of the program into 
the area of theatre. The TTU Theatre 
Ensemble was substituted on the series 
with a presentation entitled, "Love, 
my name is Will." The presentation 
consisted of Shakespeare's son nets group- 
ed into dramatic scenes integrated with 

(Continued on Page 7) 



In Tennessee some rural English 
classes are discussing Shakespeare's 
love sonnets while students from a 
rural machine shop class listen to a 
black operatic baritone sing Italian 
opera and German lieder. These activi- 
ties are not typical of arts programs in 
most rural schools. They are, though, 
activities found in arts classes in the 
schools of Middle Tennessee who are 
members of the Tennessee Technolog- 
ical University Rural Education Con- 
sortium. Funding arts programs, like 
those mentioned above in rural 
schools where money is scarce and 
where children have limited back 
grounds, can be a challenge. The TTU 
Rural Education Consortium is find- 
ways to meet this challenge. 



1 'Since the arts were not 
considered essential subjects 
for the curriculum, 
these programs were eliminated 
when money was scarce. M 



The Tech Rural Education Consor- 
tium is an organization within Tennes- 
see Tech University which promotes 
research and service between the uni- 
versity and member schools from a 
fourteen county area in Middle Ten- 
nessee known as the Upper Cumber- 
land area. Until the consortium was 
formed, most schools in this area had 
minimal instruction in the arts. Like 
most rural schools, they had very small 
budgets. Since the arts were not consi- 
dered essential subje?^ for the cirricu- 
lum, these programs were °liminated 
when money v as scarce. At the initial 
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MANDATED TEACHER EVALUATION DOES 
IMPROVE TEACHING AND LEARNING 

William H.Kurtz 



Reform in education which may 
initially seem likely to cause prob- 
lems can often turn out to be benefi- 
cial with the cooperation of all 
those involved. This report from the 
State of Texas describes examples 
of mandated reforms and the impor- 
tant processes which resulted in 
eventual benefits to schools and 
students. 



Educational reform is sweeping the 
country. The State of Texas is no 
exception to this "new reform" pro- 
cess. In many ways, t..e reform in 
Texas and those changes attributed to 
it are more wide ranging and severe 
than in most other states. The pressures 
i and frustrations that have accompan- 
ied the changes have been equally 
wide ranging and in some cases severe. 
As schools and school personnel have 
begun to make the changes, some posi- 
tive effects have started to emerge. 
Most interesting is the emerging per- 
ception that teachers are paying much 
more attention to the art and science of 
teaching and that students, who have 
bought into the process, are showing 
evidence that they are learning more. 

Serious reform began in Texas in 
1982 with the passage of a bill that 
required that "essential elements" be 
identified for each course that was be 
to taught in the schools. In addition, 
teachers were required to keep daily 
lesson plans that would show when 
each essential element was taught and 
in what context. State accreditation 
teams now check to see that this pro- 
cess is being carried out. Before this 
mandated reform could be fully im- 
plemented, Ross Perot forced the pas- 
sage of the widely publicized House 
Bill 72. This legislation had the infam- 
ous "no pass-no play" requirements 
for athletes in addition to several more 
significant sets of requirements that 
affected teaching and learning. These 
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requirements were: 

To set passing at a score of 70 on a 
scale of 100 

To create a system that, in essence, 
withheld credit in a course due to 
excessive absences while at the 
same time provided wide ranging 
opportunities to make up work 
under most other adverse condi- 
tions, (suspension, home bound, 
alternative schools, etc.) 
To raise graduation requirements 
To create a mandated teacher evalu- 
ation system 

To create a career ladder for 
teachers. 

In addition, several funding changes 
and other budgeting requirements 
caused about 20 per cent of the state 
tax effort to be transferred to local 
districts. This has proven to be dis- 
astrous for a number of districts, a few 
of which have become financially 
insolvent. 

The mandated teacher evaluation 
system that was created was called the 
Texas Teacher Appraisal System, 
(TTAS). The system had several basic 
requirements: 

1 . An evaluation form was creat- 
ed to meet the requirements of 
the legislation. 

2. Administrators and others who 
were to evaluate teachers had 
to successfully complete train- 
ing sessions in instructional 
leadership and in the proper use 
of the TTAS scoring sheet. 

3. All teachers were to be evalu- 
ated each year through a series 
of announced and unannounc- 
ed visits. 

4. All teachers who were found to 
be below expectations were to 
have a personal improvement 
plan developed and monitored. 

n 
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5. All districts would provide 
teachers an opportunity to 
learn about the system through 
inservice activities. 

6. The formal evaluation of the 
teacher was to be presented to 
the teacher through a post eva- 
luation conference. 

7. Each teacher was to be evalu- 
ated by a primary evaluator 
and one other evaluator. 

During the implementation of the 
TTAS, several problems arose and 
much confusion and discussion en- 
sued. Teachers were basically suspi- 
cious of the entire undertaking, and 
many became actively involved in try- 
ing to influence the final product. They 
were moderately successful, especially 
when revisions were made after the 
first year of operation. A serious prob- 
lem arose when the state agency, 
through its service centers, attempted 
to train those who would train evalua- 
tors. The major issue was how to 
create a series of teams of "Trainers of 
Trainers" that could be highly consist- 
ent in teaching others to make com- 
mon judgments when viewing instruc- 
tion. This may not seem as difficult as 
it was, but in retrospect, it may have 
been the most difficult part of installing 
this system. A second dilemma was 
finding enough personnel to do the 
evaluations. In the first years of the 
system, many districts added adminis- 
trative personnel in order to be able to 
meet the requirement for each of the 
evaluators to visit each teacher several 
times. The result was that a large 
number of minimally prepared evalua- 
tors were pressed into service. Coupled 
with the fact that only a few adminis- 
trators were experienced at formal eva- 
luation, the resulting evaluation force 
was essentially beginning anew. 

To monitor the process, a longitudi- 
nal study of 200 teachers and apprais- 
ers in ten selected school districts was 
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conducted by Kurtz and Weitman at 
Southwest Texas State University 
(1988). The study measured attitudes 
and perceptions of these groups. Data 
from the study provided some insight 
into the problems these groups had 
over the first few years of the evalua- 
tion process and highlighted positive 
and negative aspects of the system. 

Data from the study showed much 
more agreement between teachers and 
appraisers than the researchers pre- 
dicted. In only two areas was there a 
clear debate between these two 
groups. The most crucial argument 
was whether or not the items on the 
evaluation instrument actually reflect- 
ed the significant aspects of teaching. 
Teachers did not feel that the domains 
evaluated reflected the teaching pro- 
cess as they knew it. Appraisers tended 
to believe that it did. Part of this dis- 
agreement seems due to the speed of 
implementation of the system. Ap- 
praisers had more time to study the 
areas covered on the evaluation sheet 
and consequently were more comfor- 
table with it. Teachers had no more 
than a short inservice on the process, 
and it took several years for them to 
understand the meaning of the do- 
mains. One major problem for teach- 
ers was the fact that the appraiser was 
to be able to see evidence of all the 
domains on the scoring sheet in a class 
session. In the normal process of teach- 
ing in one hour blocks, it is not unusual 
for a single lesson to last more than one 
day. In a laboratory course, it may take 
several days to be involved in all the 
domains. In the areas such as music, 
physical education, and art there was a 
different problem. The instrument was 
generally designed to match lecture/ 
discussion types of teaching strategies, 
so in the activity classes, it was difficult 
to evaluate instruction unless the teach- 
er developed a lecture discussion ses- 
sion for the class. The debate as to 
what the significant aspects of teaching 
are is continuing and has spread to 
other facets of the states requirements. 
The effect of the debate is to cause 
teachers, administrators, appraisers 
and agency officials to closely examine 
the teaching process. 



The second disagreement was the 
inconsistent scoring found on the scor- 
ing sheets. As teachers began to com- 
pare the scores of the two appraisers 
that visited them, many noticed that 
the two evaluators did not always 
agree as to the level of competency of 
the teacher. Several documented cases 
of wide disagreement in interpreting 
what was required to score at high 
level confirmed the teachers concerns. 
In many districts, the average scores 
given to teachers varied greatly from 
campus to campus within the district. 
Discussions that followed caused both 
teachers and appraisers to carefully 
examine what constituted good teach- 
ing and what acts demonstrated that a 
teacher was performing well. 

Other discussions are being held as a 
result of other problems. When it was 
learned that some teachers were pre- 
paring special sessions just for the 
announced evaluation visit, "walk- 
through" evaluation visits have be- 
come more prevalent. The ensuing 
debate has led most teachers and 
appraisers to support the walk-through 
visits or unannounced full period visits 
as an integral part of the evaluation 
process. In some cases, teachers were 
found to be less willing to share new 
and/or different teaching strategies. 
They seemed to be saving something 
for the evaluation process that would 
help insure that they would get a high 
enough score so as to be placed on the 
career ladder. (The career ladder is a 
device to promote and pay teachers 
without taking them out of the class- 
room). These tactics had a negative 
effect on improvement of instruction 
for some, yet because of the effects of 
the personal improvement plans writ- 
ten for many teachers, the instructional 
improvement process seems to be tak- 
ing place at a higher level than before 
the advent of TTAS. Finally, there is 
ever increasing discussion of whether 
or not the six domains are equally 
important and of the negative effect of 
the sixth domain that allows local stip- 
ulations to be added to the document. 
Teachers believe that if is easier to 
score in some domains if you teach 
certain subjects. While evaluators 



^agree, they believe that they are mak- 
ing adjustments in the way they score- 
evaluations that will solve this prob- 
lem. Both teachers and appraisers are 
concerned at the significance placed 
on the locally created domain. Super- 
intendents, and especially boards of 
trustees, put great weight on this 
domain when considering whether or 
not to retain personnel. There is little 
evidence to indicate that the instru- 
ment is being used strictly to terminate 
teachers so this concern may not be 
well founded. Data from the study 
indicates that both teachers and ap- 
praisers agree that terminations are not 
being carried out as a result of TTAS. 

Several positive teacher and admin- 
istrator behaviors were also identified 
by the study. Both teachers and ap- 
praisers indicated that the number of 
teacher-administrator conferences had 
increased dramatically. Teachers and 
administrators were having continued 
discussions about teaching and learn- 
ing. These discussions usually began 
during the post conference that the 
primary evaluators conducted after the 
evaluation visit and continued through 
the school year. 

Teachers are seeking new strategies 
to help them with teaching. Inservice 
and university training has become 
more popular, especially when it re- 
lated to new or different concepts of 
teaching in their subject area. In addi- 
tion, school departments are working 
together to determine what should be 
taught and when it should be taught. In 
many cases, this interest in articulation 
of the curriculum has been shown for 
the first time in many years. 

Administrators are watching the 
instructional process much closer than 
before. They are looking at the daily 
lesson plans of teachers, a process that 
has caused all concerned to seriously 
consider what is being taught. Ad- 
ministrators seem to be assuming the 
role of instructional leader. There is 
evidence that they are using the in- 
structional data to help teachers rather 
than using the data against teachers. 
Positive instructional gains are now 
appearing. Administrators are also de- 
vising ways to increase collaboration 
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between teachers, supervisors and de- 
partment chairperson. These groups 
are being encouraged to collectively 
set goals and parameters for growth 
and to work together to improve the 
instructional process. 

The most exciting evidence comes 
from the student population. After a 
few short years of treatment, scores on 
standardized tests are increasing. The 
gains are not huge, but they are clearly 
there. The per cent of the population 
that is passing the standardized exams 
in also increasing. Teachers are indi- 
cating that students are taking their 
studies more seriously. More home- 
work is being completed, and more 
students are handing in assigned work. 
The only negative is the dropout rate. 
In spite of what the schools have done, 
the dropout rate is not declining and, in 
some cases, has risen slightly. 



"It must be emphasized that 
the gains are not a direct 
function of the mandates 

but the result of the reaction 
of the professionals in the 
field to the mandates. 99 



In summary, the effects of reform 
and especially mandated teacher eva- 
luation are for the most part positive. 
Dialogue has begun and is producing 
serious study of the instructional pro- 
cess. This new atmosphere of colla- 
borative discussion of the merits of 
everything from instructional strate- 
gies to curriculum articulation has 
caused an awakening among profes- 
sional educators that is refreshing and 
significant. Educators are becoming 
more of a force in determining the 
direction the educational process will 
take and are giving a sense of reason to 
a sometimes questionable political so- 
lution to an educational problem. 

Teachers who are using new strate- 
gies are making the process of teaching 
and learning much more effective. 
They are seeking new methods and 
studying the art and science of teaching 
more intensely than before. The op- 
portunity to be involved in collabora- 
tive discussions and to participate in 



the decision making process is begin- 
ning to relieve some of the stress 
caused when they were totally left out 
of the legislative process to create the 
reforms. The fact that most of them are 
scoring well on their evaluations also 
shows that they are good teachers cap- 
able of turning out a better product. 
Satisfaction is beginning to return to 
many teachers. If the process continues 
to be refined and improved, some posi- 
tive gains will result. It must be em- 
phasized that the gains are not a direct 
function of the mandates but the result 
of the reaction of the professionals in 
the field to the mandates. 

Students are working harder and 
gaining more. If the improvement con- 
tinues, it is quite possible that the 
number of students that graduate with 
satisfactory basic skills will reach a 
much higher level. They are the bene- 
factors of a professional, dedicated 
response to the legislative mandates. 

The process of reform and man- 
dated teacher evaluation is showing 
signs of working. It is the result of 
many hours of work by dedicated 
administrators, teachers and other edu- 
cational professionals. As the process 
matures and the players get better at 
their doing their jobs, more positive 
results will undoubtedly be obtained. 
Students are the immediate benefac- 
tors and society in general will be the 
benefactors over time. It is truly a 
situation where everyone can win. 
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Arts Enrichment 

(Continued from Page 5) 

late Renaissance vocal and instrumen- 
tal music. Each presentation was pre- 
ceded and followed with discussion 
sessions about the presentaion. A study 
guide was circulated to make the stu- 
dents even more aware of the essence 
of the poetry and music. Additional 
funding for this projest was obtained 
from the Tennessee Humanities Coun- 
cil. 

This year the TTU Consortium has 
received its largest Tennessee Arts 
Commission Grant yet. An Artists in 
Residency Grant gives four schools a 
five week, one day per week residency 
from each of four artists. The residency 
will consist of direct instruction to 
selected students in grades kinder- 
arten through twelve, one or more 
workshops for teachers, and a public 
performance or display to conclude 
the residency. The arts include music, 
visual arts, theatre, and movement/- 
ballet or folk dance. The schools are 
contributing money themselves 
towards this program. 

The success of the TTU Consortium 
with starting arts programs is an 
example of people with a common tie 
working to make an idea grow. What 
are the benefits? There is a changing 
attitude towards the value of arts in a 
school curriculum in the Upper Cum- 
berland area of Middle Tennessee. 
There are also many school children 
with improved self-esteem who have 
learned how to express themselves 
creatively, both verbally and nonver- 
bally. Furthermore, they have learned 
bow to look at or hear n work of art 
and say, "That's beautiful. It makes me 
feel great." 

For more information : 

Howard and Patricia Brahmstedt are 
members of the Music and Art Faculty 
of Tennessee Technological Univer- 
sity, Box 5045 Cookevillc, Tennessee 
38505. 
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NATIONAL AWARD WINNING 
COMMUNITY-AT-SCHOOL PROGRAM 



How can rural schools work with 
their communities to upgrade the 
education level and the values for 
education in those communities? 
This article describes one model 
which has been successful. 



Casher A. Choate 

tion, programs are provided to en- 
hance the lives of the citizens in social, 
cultural, and recreational areas. In 
addition, adults pursue programs to 
develop new skills through both voca- 
tional and ar°demic courses. As a 
result of the community education 
program, people of the community are 
helped to realize their own potential 
for solving their problems. Academic 
courses offered range from volunteers 
teaching literacy in the adult education 
programs to people meeting require- 
ments for advanced degrees. 

As people experience a change in 
the value they place on education, they 
establish a self-confidence that prepares 
them to cope with the impact of rapid 
changes in our highly technical society. 
Many people are upgrading their skills 
to qualify for new jobs or for improv- 
ing the skills for the jobs they now 
hold. As positive attitudes toward learn- 
ing are created and people gain upward 
social mobility, the economy of the 
community is improved. 

The goals of the community educa- 
tion program at York Institute are as 
follows: 

1. To attack the literacy problem. 

2. To improve the skills of the dis- 
advantaged adult population. 

3. To attempt to meet the cultural and 
recreational needs of the isolated 
rural area. 

4. To help the people to replace 
resignation with hope. 

5. To help those in poverty cir- 
cumstances to gain upward social 
and economic mobility. 

6. To create, implement, and direct 
a program of learning which will 
enable all persons to fulfill their 
unmet learning needs on a lifetime 
basis. 

In order to meet the goals of the 
program, many different classes, activ- 
ities, programs, and seminars have 
been provided. Classes have included 
basic computers, advanced computers, 
typing, creative writing, karate, bridge, 



guitar, accounting, aerobics, art, small 
engine repair, flower arranging, diet 
and exercise, home landscaping, oil 
painting, machine shop math, photo- 
graphy, first aid and CPR, interior dec- 
orating, hunter safety, square dancing, 
clogging, real estate appraisal, Dale 
Carnegie courses, 55-Alive, calli- 
graphy, and woodworking. There have 
been picnics for senior citizens, rook 
tournaments, health fairs, basic trauma 
life support clinics, volleyball tourna- 
ments, horseshoe pitching, and ban- 
quets for organizations. Seminars have 
included "Food for Your Heart," 
"Child Abuse," "Insurance," "Drug 
Awareness," 'Teen Pregnancy," 
"Income Tax Preparation," and 
"Wills." College and university level 
courses are offered from freshman 
through the master's level. Through 
the program, this school was estab- 
lished as a General Educational Devel- 
opment (GED) testing center; and 
tutoring adults in reading, adult basic 
education classes, and GED testing 
preparation are ongoing. 

"As people experience a change 
in the value they place on 
education, they establish a 
self-confidence that prepares 

them to cope with the 
impact of rapid changes in 
our highly technical society. " 

In addition to the bank's annual 
financial contribution, other businesses 
provide personnel and materials for 
some classes. Public agencies, parents, 
volunteers, and other interested per- 
sons contribute time and talents to the 
classes and activities. Professionals in 
their fields provide seminars without 
cost The Chamber of Commerce and 
other civic organizations provide pro- 
grams and services. Regular faculty 
members come back at night to pro- 
vide instruction. The local news media 
provide free publicity and advertising 
The community education director 
recruits professionals and agency represent- 



In the not too distant past, rural 
schools were the hub of their commun- 
ity. Recreational events, community 
meeth s, agricultural training, and 
even church services were just a few of 
the activities that happened at the 
school in addition to the educational 
programs for boys and girls. With the 
consolidation movement, many of 
these programs were forgotten, and the 
school ceased to be the hub of the 
community. Over a period of time, 
citizens* attitudes toward education 
changed. One reason for this change 
has been a decrease of citizen involve- 
ment in the schools. 

In an attempt to improve the quality 
of education for the county's citizens 
and alter their attitudes toward educa- 
tion. Alvin C. York Institute, a small 
town rural high school, convinced a 
local bank to contribute $20,000 to 
initiate a community education pro- 
gram at the school. 

The community education program 
at York Institute began the 1985-86 
school year in an effort to provide 
increased educational opportunities 
and services for citizens of all age lev- 
els. The Union Bank has continued 
financial support of the program rec- 
ognizing the need for helping people to 
upgrade skills, for raising the literacy 
level, and for having an established 
program of learning which will enable 
all persons to fulfill their unmet learn- 
ing needs on a lifetime basis. 

Two thirds of the citizens in the 
county lack a high school education. 
One third never went past the eighth 
grade, and many lack any formal 
education. 

With York Institute serving the area 
as the center of learning and recrea- 
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atives to conduct volunteer seminars 
and programs that are beneficial to 
people of all ages. 

York Institute's community educa- 
tion program involves many parents 
who were school dropouts. The educa- 
tional programs allow them to become 
familiar with the schools which their 
children attend. The involvement 
should help them to change the value 
they place on education. 



Community education is people help- 
ing people for community improve- 
ment, group improvement, and self- 
improvement. Since this communit) is 
an isolated rural area with a high illi- 
teracy rate and a lower socio- 
economic population, the community 
education program at York Institute 
provides hope to the local citizens for a 
brighter future. The program is work- 
ing. The community is reaping the 



benefits. The future of the community 
is much brighter because of it. 

For further information contact: 

Dr. Doug Young, Superintendent 
Alvin C. York Institute 

Mr. Casher A. Choate 
Director, Community Education 
Alvin C. York Institute 
P.O. Box 70 
Jamestown, TN 38556 



PAEC: 

A PACESETTER IN RURAL EDUCATION 

Paula Waller 



Rural school districts often lack 
adequate funding to provide all of 
the services which are needed. By 
joining together in a cooperative 
venture, resources can be shared by 
rural schools. One such a program 
is described from the rural part of 
northern Florida. 



Located over five hundred miles 
from posh Miami Beach and over 
three hundred miles from Orlando's 
Walt Disney \ orld, the Panhandle 
Area Educational Cooperative dis- 
tricts have much more in common 
with their rural neighbors to the north, 
Alabama and Georgia, than they do 
with the Gold Coast of South Florida. 
The few palm trees that occasionally 
dot the landscape are blighted and 
stumpy because they don't belong 
here. West Forida lands are game 
filled piney woods with clay roads 
spidering into colorful rural communi- 
ties named Two Egg. Sweet Gum 
Head and Prosperity. More like coun- 
try cousins than sisters to the rich, 
urban, highly populated districts of 
Dade, Duval and Broward, the coun- 
ties of the PAEC have to creatively 
combat problems associated with rural 
poverty. A tribute to this spirit of 
cooperation is the Panhandle Area 
Education Cooperative - a 
PAECSETTER in rural education lor 
over twenty years. 

Historically, this consortium grew 



from an early recognition by the super- 
intendents in the area of the advan- 
tages of pooling their resources and 
sharing programs. These superintend- 
ents for years had practiced rooming 
close together at state meetings so that 
they could discuss common problems, • 
offer advice to each other and seek 
ways to cooperate in areas of mutual 
interest. The first formal sharing was in 
1959 when a NDEA, Title V grant 
established the Chipola Area Educa- 
tional Project (C AEP) to improve test- 
ing, evaluation and guidance services 
for seven regional counties. 

The cooperative efforts of the 
CAEP were so beneficial that in 1967 
plans were put into motion to extend 
the programs of the CAEP as well as to 
invite two new districts, to participate. 
It was at this meeting that the plan was 
formulated for what would become 
the Panhandle Area Educational Coopera- 
tive. The nine counties joined together 
and wrote a proposal for funding 
under ESEA, Title III. In July 1967 
the proposal was approved, a grant 
was awarded, and the formal compo- 
nents of the consortium were put into 
place. 

From its inception the consortium 
defined its role as educational enhance- 
ment and began to implement innova- 
tive programs designed to meet 
member districts 1 needs. One of the 
first innovations involved all nine dis- 
tricts adopting the same school calendar 



to make possible a consortium wide 
program of inservice training for teachers. 
This especially benefitted teachers in 
areas such as humanities, physical 
education, special education, business 
subjects, foreign language, and media 
where small numbers prevented the 
district from providing inservice in 
those subject areas. Common inservice 
activities permitted teachers to meet 
their counterparts from neighboring 
districts and share best practices as 
well as problems. 

To meet the everpresent problem of 
providing rural classrooms with fully 
qualified, well-trained teachers, the 
new consortium implemented projects 
INSTEP, COP, and LIFT. INSTEP 
provided a program for persons who 
wanted to teach but did not graduate 
from a teacher education program. 
Upon completion of a nine week 
course designed by UWF plus one 
year of supervised teaching, the partici- 
pant was declared fully certified in 
education by the Department of Educa- 
tion. Career Opportunites Program 
(COP) provided assistance for 
teachers to work on advanced degrees 
and Lattice for Improved Future 
Teachers (LIFT) provided training 
for teacher aides as well as financial 
assistance to use on a teacher certifi 
cation. 

Over the past twenty-two years, 
PAEC has established its position 
as an organization on the cutting 
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edge of educational enhancement in 
the state.Proving year after year 
through cooperation and pooling re- 
sources small rural districts can enjoy 
an array of programs and services as 
varied and rich as those found in Dade 
and Broward, our rich sisters to the 
south. Our smallest district consisiting 
of three schools with sixty-four teach- 
ers can still boast of educational pro- 
grams that include instructional tech- 
nology, preschool, instructional tele- 
vision, middle school staff develop- 
ment, risk management, Florida Diag- 
nostic and Learning Resources 



System, migranteducation, comprehensive 
health/ dropout prevention, educational 
leadership training. Teacher Education 
Center activities, and many more educa- 
tional services that would be available 
only through consortium membership. 

In 1967 five consortia were funded 
throughout Florida and in 1989 the 
Panhandle Area Educational Coopera- 
tive is the only ine that survived. The 
key to success has been that it is an 
integral part of the districts* schools. It 
provides enhancement that could only 
be maintained through cooperation. 
PAEC working with universities, com- 



munity colleges, the State Department 
of Education, state and local agencies, 
school and community organizations 
have become PAEC-Setters in rural 
education working toward the goal of 
enriching the educational expressions 
for rural teachers and students through- 
out the panhandle area of Florida. 

Paula Waller Director 

Panhandle Area Educational 

Cooperative 

411 West Boulevard 

Chipley, FL 32428 



The Development of Teacher Recruitment 
Materials for Rural Schools: 
Three Examples 



Small, rural school systems con- 
tinually struggle to ensure an ade- 
quate supply of certified teachers. 
Teacher recruitment materials are 
effective only if they reflect local 
teacher labor market conditions. * 

Small rural school systems have 
traditionally struggled to ensure an 
adequate supply of teachers. Never 
having achieved financial equity, they 
are now expected to demonstrate edu- 
cational excellence (Hare, 1986). To 
policy makers, concerns over teacher 
supply and demand are labor market 
concerns, and useful research enables 
the control and adjustment of the 
market. 

Barnett Berry (1984) notes while 
policy research cannot "remedy all 
convoluting factors affecting the 
teacher labor market ... it must account 
for them if policies are to be regionally 
sensitive and consequently, effective 
and efficient ... resonable and possible 
(p. 74). Berry identified factors impor- 
tant in policy analysis,and developed 
recommendations for consideration by 
policy makers. Of particular interest is 
that school systems should become 
sensitive to labor market forces indi- 
genous to their locale. He notes that 
rural school systems can promote the 
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Dwight Hare 

benei.ts of rural living much as industry 
does in attracting college graduates to 
their rural sites. Based on these factors, 
a collaborative effort was undertaken 
between the Louisiana Center for 
Rural or Small Schools (LaCROSS) 
and three rural school systems in north 
Louisiana to develop materials for 
recruiting teachers. These materials 
reflected local context and local mar- 
ket forces. Following is a description 
of the three parish school systems and 
an explana:ion of the development of 
recruitment materials. 

Parish A 

Parish A has 1 7,300 residents with 
the largest town about 5000 residents. 
Parish A's economic base is the local 
pulpwood and paper making opera- 
tion which employs nearly one-fifth of 
the parish population. This explains 
the parish's 5-6% unemployment rate in 
a region averaging 13% and a state 
averaging 9%. 

Parish A's ten schools, all air condi- 
tioned and recently renovated, educate 
3400 students and employ 230 
teachers and administrators. Sixty per- 
cent of the teachers have degrees be- 
yond a Master's. Teachers receive a 
local annual supplement of some 
$3000, making their salaries nearly 
25% higher than the state base pay. 



While many teachers in Parish A 
teach and live there, others commute. 
It is important to note that these com- 
muters are not those typically asso- 
ciated with rural schools. They are not 
from urban areas waiting for a job 
'back home,' and they see teaching in 
Parish A as permanent employment. 

A secondary supervisor, responsible 
for recruitment, attends teacher job 
fairs sponsored by area universities. 
Recruitment materials for Parish A 
emphasizes proximity to urban areas. 
Teachers can pursue advanced degrees 
at area universities, enjoy the quality of 
schools and life in Parish A, and earn 
competitive salaries. 

The recruitment packet includes a 
map detailing accessibility to the par- 
ish, a letter from the superintendent 
emphasizing specific points about the 
schools, and a description of life in 
Parish A. Slides and a 1 5 minute video 
highlight the community and schools 
at recruiting fairs. Because of accessi- 
bility and economic-financial stability, 
Parish A utilizes a "soft-sell" attitude. 
Parish B 

Parish B has an agricultural econ- 
omy based primarily in cotton and 
totals 24,000 residents. Attempts to 
diversify the economy have resulted in 
the establishment of several catfish 
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farming, operations and contingent 
businesses in production and process- 
ing. Unemployment is around 14%. 
The parish seat has 6000 residents and 
is approximately 40 miles from North- 
east Louisiana University, the closest 
university. 

Parish B has 5400 students in 12 
schools. The majority of its 3 1 0 educa- 
tors graduated from N.L.U., and many 
are spouses of those engaged in agricul- 
tural operations. The local teacher 
supplement is approximately $1250 
yearly, but, because of the declining 
agricultural economy and competition 
with the mall in Monroe, sales tax 
revenue has been adversely affected. 
Parish B's local tax contribution for 
education is approximately two-thirds 
of the state average. Most teachers live 
within the parish, and those living out- 
side of the parish do not tend to remain 
with Parish B's schools. 

Parish B recruits teachers from area 
universities, but has typically employ- 
ed mostly those from this or surround- 
ing parishes. The recruiting packet 
contained three descriptive pages and 
a letter from the superintendent em- 
phasizing advantages of living and 
teaching in Parish B. A video and 
slides, projecting the parish seat as an 
urban, progressive, diverse economic 
center rather than a small farm- 
economy town, were created to attract 
teachers at job fairs. 

Parish C 

Parish C, in the Mississippi Delta, has 
a cotton and soybean farm economy. 

The State of the Association 

(Continued from Sage 3) 

An enormous amount of business was 
transacted in a very short period of 
time. This meeting was costly in time 
and money for those board members 
who attended. However, if the organi- 
zation is to flourish, such meetings 
of the Executive Committee should 
occur on a regular basis: once during 
the NREA convention in the fall, again 
in the winter (for pre-planning the 
convention, etc.), again in the spring at 
the SREA convention, and perhaps 
even another meeting in the summer. 



Its 8000 residents live mostly in the 
three parish towns. Employment is 
seasonal, and one-third of the families 
live below the poverty level. 

Parish C has 1 650 students and 1 09 
teachers and administrators in three 
elementary and three high schools. 
The teacher pay supplement, based on 
sales tax, has declined over the past 
few years and totals about $900 
yearly. 

Usually Parish C teachers are parish 
natives. Some drive from Mississippi 
because they began teaching at the 
time teacher pay was higher in Louisi- 
ana. Teachers who neither live within 
the parish nor drive from Mississippi 
are typically of three types: 1 ) certified 
and simply comfortable in their Parish 
C school, 2) certified, but awaiting a 
position to teach *back home.' or 3) 
not certified (usually due to NTE 
scores) awaiting a position "back 
home' once they are certified. 

The superintendent does not attend 
job fairs because Parish C cannot 
compete with area systems; thus, no recruit- 
ment packet was developed. However, 
a brochure listing the demographics of 
the parish and emphasizing the advan- 
tages of the rural system ( 1 7-1 student- 
teacher ratio), was developed for initial- 
ly contacting prospective teachers, ln- 
tead of utilizing job fairs, the superinten- 
dent "keeps in touch" with students 
from "Parish .C" enrolled in teacher 
education. He even reads the news- 
papers of area parishes and contacts 
college graduates. He reports he has 



occasionally found an employable 
individual in a secondary subject area 
who may be employed as a classroom 
teacher while becoming certified. How- 
ever, the superintendent's efforts do 
not mitigate the inherent conditions in 
Parish C. 

Summary 

"School systems should become 
more knowledgeable of labor market 
forces indigenous to their locale," ac- 
cording to Berry (1984, p76). This 
article describes the use of research by 
local school systems to address their 
teacher labor market. The importance 
of this article is to illustrate the practice 
of local schools solving local problems 
and the involvement of area universi- 
ties in helping solve these problems. 
What is of concern for policy makers is 
the acceptance of the necessity for 
educational policy to effectively reflect 
regional teacher labor market forces 
indigenous to local school systems. 
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The goals and objectives of SREA 
simply will not respond in any signifi- 
cant degree to an occasional meeting 
of its executive body. Nor, will the 
goals and objectives of SREA submit 
to superficial commitment by mem- 
bers of this body. Thankfully, the 
Board has historically been composed 
of highly dedicated and energetic peo- 
ple. Were this not so, the organization 
would have collapsed long ago. 

We have moved with increasing 
effectiveness and pace toward realizing 
our objectives. To continue this pro- 



gress calls for increasing commitment 
and time by us all. In many respects, 
SREA is the most potent agent of 
excellence on the rural education scene 
in the South. Support it as you can. 
Stimulate membership. Keep your 
Executive Committee members on his 
or her toes in respect to our objectives. 
Let him or her know your concerns, 
needs, and ideas. Let us all work for the 
further effectiveness and excellence of 
SREA, and its mission of equitable 
and excellent education for all of the 
children of the rural South. 
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Unexpected Benefits For Rural Education From 
A Beginning Teacher Internship Program 



Beginning teacher induction pro- 
grams have increased in recent years. 
There is evidence that these pro- 
grams help the new teachers, but 
this article suggests that in addition 
there may be benefits to rural 
education. 



Introduction 

The legislature in the state of Ken- 
underwent some revision in 1989 
..cucky Department of Education, 
1989). The internship program was 
established as part of the movement to 
reform education in this country and 
was specifically intended to provide 
support and assistance for beginning 
teachers which would make the first 
year of teaching a better experience. It 
was hoped that a good beginning 
might also help keep more of these 
new professionals in the teaching 
profession. In a number of instances 
where the first year is especially diffi- 
cult, teachers decide to leave the field 
and to seek employment in some other 
line of work. 

The Teacher Internship Program 

A committee is formed to provide 
support and supervision for the teacher 
intern. The members of the committee 
include the school principal, a resource 
teacher from the school, and an exter- 
nal person who is frequently a teacher 
educator from a nearby college. The 
resource teacher makes him/herself 
available to the intern prior to the 
beginning of school and during the 
school year to assist in any way. The 
resource teacher serves in many ways 
as a mentor to the intern. 

The teacher educators are consi- 
dered to be knowledgeable in the most 
recent literature on education and fam- 
ilar with the training the intern re- 
ceived in college. The teacher educa- 
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tors are also able to use their experi- 
ences in the schools with the intern to 
enrich the courses they teach in the 
teacher training program. 

The internship committee follows a 
timetable in order to observe the intern 
teaching classes a minimum of three 
during the academic year. After each 
observation the committee meets with 
and. gives feedback to the intern re- 
garding the teaching they have 
observed. 

Feedback on the Internship Proram 

Research conducted on the inter- 
ship program has found that a vast 
majority of the interns report that the 
internship program has been very 
helpful to them. They note that it takes 
some time during their very busy sche- 
dule to meet their internship responsi- 
bilities, but that it is helpful. Interns 
have made statements such as the fol- 
lowing about the internship: 

"Because of my specific committee, 
I found the internship program very 
helpful. It was a great success and I 
am very proud of my accomplish- 
ments as a teacher.*' 

"The internship mentor provided a 
lot of information, support, and 
suggestions. Even the observations 
helped to increase my effectiveness 
and self-esteem." 

"The help given was greatly appre- 
ciated, and I think helping (me) not 
judging (me) was why my intern- 
ship was successful." 

"It provided the encouragement a 
new teacher needs." 

The feedback has also helped to 
identify skills in which the interns felt 
that they were net adequately pre- 
pared. One of these skill areas was that 
of dealing effectively with classroom 
discipline. This is consistently one of 
the realms in which new teachers 
report feeling less self-confident. An- 



other realm which was identified by 
interns as a weakness was that of hav- 
ing skills to deal effectively with par- 
ents. From this knowledge the teacher 
educators have begun to examine the 
teacher training program to determine 
how these skills are being taught. The 
conclusion has been that very little in 
the teacher education curriculum 
addresses the skills necessary to deal 
with parents. Changes have already 
been implimented to more adequately 
address these skills in the future. 

Additional Impacts 

The evidence cited above seems to 
indicate that the internship is provid- 
ing the support and feedback for the 
new teaching professionals as it was 
intended to do. However, additional 
benefits seem to have occurred as a 
result of the internship program. 

As a part of the internship program 
all of the committee members must 
participate in training. The initial train- 
ing received by the committee 
members lasts 4 days. Each year after 
the first year the committee receives 
update training which lasts two days.The 
training program includes training in 
the research knowledge base upon 
which effective teaching is based as 
well as training in an observation sys- 
tem for the committee to use in observ- 
ing the teacher intern. 

Principals and resource teachers re- 
port that the training they received for 
the internship program was one of its 
most valuable benefits. It brings them 
in contact with research literature with 
which they are often not familiar. 
Teachers and principals are very busy 
in their jobs and are often unable to 
keep up with all of the new research 
findings which are being published. 
They report that the knowledge not 
only has helped them to do a good job 
of helping the intern, but it has also 
been very beneficial to them personally. 

The observation system in which 
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they are trained identifies specific be- 
haviors which teachers can perform in 
order to enhance the learning and 
achievement of their students. Re- 
source teachers indicate that they be- 
gin using these behaviors in their own 
teaching. Principals report that the 
observation system and the knowledge 
base enables them to better perform 
the instructional supervision required 
of them. 

While these benefits seem to accrue 
to all the principals and resource 
teachers who are trained as a part of 
the internship program, those from 
rural school districts may benefit even 
more. Rural districts often have fewer 
specialized personnel whose responsi- 
bility it is to be knowledgeable in the 
current research. The district may be 
located farther from colleges and other 
resources who might normally provide 
this information. The training has re- 
duced the feelings of professional isola- 
tion which some of the rural schools 
report. 

The internship program has had 
another somewhat unexpected benefit 
for rural education. The teacher educa- 
tors who travel to the schools to work 
with the intern and the internship 
committee are traveling to many rural 
schools where they have never been 
previously. College professors do not 
have a particular reason to be in many 
of the small rural schools or many 
other schools for that matter. Going 
to these rural schools and working 
with the school personnel several times 
during the academic year brings them 
into contact with the settings and 
the contexts of rural education. Many 
professors have expressed the opinion 
that they have become more familiar 
with teaching in rural schools and per- 



haps feel better prepared to incorpo- 
rate these ideas and examples into their 
teaching. 

Schoeder ( 1 989) found in a study of 
university faculty who had partici- 
pated in the internship program that 
most of the faculty members said that 
participation in the program had made 
a difference in their own teaching. 
They also reported that the experien- 
ces had made a difference in their 
thinking about the training of teachers, 
and that they had used the learning 
which resulted from their experiences 
to attempt to make changes in the 
teacher education program. 



Conclusion 

The Kentucky Teacher Internship 
Program has been successful in provid- 
ing support for and in assisting new 
teachers. These were the primary goals 
of the program when it was initiated. It 
appears theie have been additional 
benefits for rural education which may 
not have been envisioned when the 
internship program was begun. 

Teachers and principals in rural 
schools have had access to training in 
the most current research literature on 
effective teaching strategies. They have 
also been trained in a teaching observa- 
tion system which can benefit them 
dirertly in observing and helping the 
teacher intern and also help them in 
their own work. Tnis training is fairly 
extensive and i? provided free to the 
school district. There is also evidence 
that when hese two individuals go 
back to the scnoola and begin talking 
about the new information, other 
teachers have asked to be provided 



with more information on both the 
knowledge base and the observation 
system. 

Finally, college and university 
faculty who particiapte in the intern- 
ship program as a part of the intern's 
committee have had reason to be in 
many rural schools on a regular basis. 
The faculty report that their thinking 
about these schools has changed as a 
result of these experiences. They have 
also incorporated some of this new 
awareness into their teaching. By using 
examples from small and rural schools 
in their teaching and routinely talking 
about their experiences in these 
schools, their students will become 
more aware of rural schools and their 
special characteristics. Hopefully, 
some of the stereotypical ideas regard- 
ing rural schools will be challenged 
and more prospective teachers will 
regard teaching in a rural setting as a 
postitive experience. 
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URBAN CHAUVINISM AND RURAL VALUES 

Keigh Hubel 



Many people have very stereotyped 
ideas regarding the nature of life in 
a "rural" area. These assumptions 
which often exist at almost an 
unconscious level are identified 
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through the personal experience of 
the author* 

I was born and raised in a small 
Minnesota community of less than 
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500-graduated in 1950 in a class of 
16. In my home town I knew all of the 
dogs by first name and they wagged 
their tails when I greeted them. In third 
grade I also knew all of the local heroes 
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and they knew me. For fun we pulled 
some pranks like anyone with energy 
and ideas might . 

Maynard (my hometown) is undergo- 
ing economic distress just like most 
rural areas. For the past few years it 
seems like the major cash crop has 
been scrap iron and the major industry 
jury duty. But we're coming back, we 
have resolve. We seem to be able to 
put things in proper perspective. The 
weather is one of those things. 

I realized that life in Maynard was 
different than life in the city, but when 
I went to boot camp at Fort Riley it 
came home to me loud and clear. I was 
making one of those love driven trips 
home to see Arlene and I had let my 
mother know, but I also wanted Orval 
and Leona to know so I could see them 
if possible. I had worked on their farm 
for four years, and they were kin also. I 
stopped in Kansas and placed a long 
distance call as follows: 

Me: "I would like to place a collect 
call to anyone who answers at the 
Orval Peterson residence." 
Operator: "What is their number?" 
Me: "Two longs and a short." 

Operator: "You smart alecs tie up a 
lot of our time..." 

Me: "Please just try to get Maynard 
Central." 

After some effort on her part she did 
her job and... 

Gusty: "Maynard Central." 

Operator: "I have a collect call for 
anyone at the Orval Peterson resi- 
dence from Keigh HubeL" 

Gusty: (Maynard Central) "That's 
two longs and a short, but they're not 
home. They're at the basketball game 
and Leona is serving bars later. Where 
arc you Keigh?" 

Me: "I'm in Kansas City on my 
way... 

Operator: "You can't. .Who's going 
to pay for this?" 

Gusty: "Orvil will." 

Me: "Will t you let Orval and Leona 

know 111 be home this weekend." 



Gusty: "Sure." 

At that point I knew the difference 
between caring and anonymity. 

Life in Maynard was easy for me 
although I realize now that we were 
poor. When I was growing up there 
were no labels of rich or poor. People 
knew that labels might drive people 
apart so they didn't use them. Some 
people has swell things or were re- 
ferred to as "well to do." Others had 
"modest means." All along I got to 
know what it is to be kind. We all 
learned how to develop enduring relation- 
ships, sometimes with people who 
made that task difficult. 

Maynard is still less than 500 and 
peopled with stable, steadfast, honest 
citizens, who still believe in the Ameri- 
can dream. When I am with them, as 
with other rural folks they show me 
the meaning of decency. 

All of the preceding is but an 
introduction to my reaction to the 
notion of urban chauvinism. I wonder 
about devotion only to things urban. 
The concept of chauvinism originated 
from the actions o( Nicholas Chauvin, 
a soldier in Napoleon's army who 
maintained an unreasoned attachment 
to the lost empirical cause. Since that 
time militant, boastful, condescending, 
fanatical devotion to one's own race, 
country, sex are also referred to as 
chauvinistic. Urban biases which 
would relegate everything rural to 
second class status also deserve a care- 
ful examination under the chauvinist 
label. Male-chauvinism is an attempt 
by males to treat females as second 
class citizens. This has resulted from 
ignorance and cultural traditions. To 
some extent urban chauvinism is much 
like male-chauvinism-based on ignor- 
ance and the obvious urban cultural 
biases, but it is real. Consider the 
following examples. 

Bill Stagg in the FFA magazine wrote 
the following: "When you first meet 
Rick Maler, you come away impress- 
ed. He dresses well, understands the 
world around him and seems to be 
following a carefully crafted life plan. 



He has all the articulation and urbanity 
of someone born and bred in the city. 
Only he wasn't." 

Whether from ignorance or urban 
myopias this message is mainlined into 
all of those rural youth who faithfully 
read their FFA journal. They have to 
f j1 somewhat deprived or second 
class in nature, guilty about where they 
have been geographically planted. 

Rural teachers in a FOXFIRE pro- 
gram in Georgia were told by big city 
teachers "You are simple, but interest 
ing." The open, honest, direct approach 
— the desire to communicate in sincere 
and friendly ways — is often interest- 
ing to city people. Rural folks tend not 
to play games or manipulate others 
and have fewer hidden agendas. Some- 
where in the deep reaches of this urban 
mind rural areas can be seen as a vast 
zoo where the genuineness .^nd decency 
of the people become oddities and 
qualities worthy of recreational 
viewing. 



"This has resulted from 
ignorance and cultural 
traditions. To some extent 
urban chauvinism is much like 
male chauvinism — based on 
ignorance and the obvious urban 
cultural biases, but it is real. 99 



Larry Gavin is a teacher of English 
to teens. He has chosen to live in a 
small town where his neighbors have 
also asked him to serve as mayor. This 
community of 300 was awarded a 
sewer project grant and hired a bonds- 
man from Boston to help raise the 
additional funds needed. At their first 
meeting Larry noticed the man talked 
slowly and loudly as if all of those in 
attendance were retarded. Larry was 
and is erudite, urbane, and gracious 
enough to let his apparent condescend- 
ing attitude pass without comment. 
The Bostonian sees anyone living out- 
side of an "arena of action" (city) as a 
bucolic boob. Larry's patience was 
tested as the pre-town council chatter 
moved to the October stock market 
crash and the Boston chauvinist ex- 
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claimed, "You heard about that out 
here?" 

At a legislative committee meeting 
in Marshall, MN a state representative 
for St. Paul exhorted "Sure Wendell 
Berry is a farmer, but he is an intelli- 
gent one." The list of what a farmer has 
to be stretches from agronomist to 
zoologist. Many a mathematician and 
mechanic have been awed by the way 
farmers figure and fix. 

A review of the movie "Country" 
exclaimed, "The movie was well 
acted, well written, gripping with it's 
message, but unrealistic because 
Jessica Lange was too beautiful to be 
a farm wife." One thing I know for 
sure is that beauty is more than an 
external quality and that's one fact 
rural, people live out. It also shows that 
the reviewer is making judgements 
based on some isolated stereotyping 
she has done. 

Many of these images come from 
the likes of Larry, Darrel and Darrel 
and Pee Wee Herman. The latest is a 
geek who supposedly has his roots in a 
rural setting. Inferences also tie Larry, 
Darrel and Darrel trio to the farm , 
especially the A& W Rootbeer ads that 
show Larry with his friends (farm 
animals). 

Bob Leenerts from Illinios was pair- 
ed with a roomate who had never been 
out of Chicago in the freshman dorm 
at the University of Chicago. For at 
least a week the Chicago biased boy 
eyed Bob with obvious wonder and 
amazement. Somehow he was looking 
for Bob to act as he thought he should 
— his view of a farm boy. One morn- 
ing he said to Bob, "Do you really have 
roosters to wake you up in the morn- 
ing?" Other examples: 

"Do you have computers?"--a ques- 
tion to a rural teacher in Iowa. 

"Do you have a place to sit?"-a 
question posed by football fans who 
were preparing to travel to a rural area 
to watch a game. 

"I couldn't tell he was from the 
country until someone told mc. He 
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seemed almost normal."-a comment 
at a recent education conference. 

"Some of them are real ambitious and 
get good jobs in the city." — a resident 
of a small town in SW Minnesota. 

"I knew a good one once. You can't 
lump them together." 

"They say a fella moved from the city 
to the country and raised the I. Q. of 
both areas."-a "joke" told at an urban 
development conference. 

"Clod," "hick," "sorghum Lapper," 
"hayseed," and "bumpkin" are all 
names rural people, especially farmers, 
are called. 

Of course, there are exceptions, but 
the vast majority of American educa- 
tion today is permeated by an orienta- 
tion 'owards things urban, and con- 
scious or subconscious prejudice 
against things rural. Textbooks as well 
as curriculum designs reflect urban 
biases. Career education prepares our 
brightest youths to leave their home- 
towns for jobs in the cities of the world. 
They are directing them away from 
their own communities. Studies show 
that such biases alienate young people 
from their heritage. What is often 
ignored is local history, arts, leisure 
pursuits, memories, stories, politics, 
wisdom and collective community experi- 
ences. We imagine the future out of the 
notions we develop about our past. 

Significant research has shown that 
one of the best ways to promote 
growth, build community pride and 
retain young people is to study the 
local community. To study something 
is to make it legitimate for young life 
reflected in the curriculum, our youth 
are being told that it is not significant 
or maybe nor even an option for them 
to follow. Today, teachers across the 
nation have accepted a standardized, 
urbanized curriculum that largely ig- 
nores the rural influence. 

When I was in high school people in 
general prepared me to leave May- 
nard. A local state senator took an 
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interst in me because our family was of 
"modest means" and all of his mes- 
sages led me to believe that all roads of 
opportunity led away from Maynard. 
None of the careers we studied in ninth 
grade civics existed in Maynard. The 
popular notion was that "anyone with 
any get up and go, got up and went." 



"Of course, there are exceptions, 

but the vast majority of 
American education today is 
permeated by an orientation 
towards things urban, and a 
conscious or subconscious 
prejudice against things rural ' s 



I listened to the radio and built a 
mythology about life in the city. I 
looked at magazines with pictures of 
life in the cities - exciting. I heard 
stories about life in the cities from 
those who lived there and now visited 
on special occasions-dazzling. I stud- 
ied textbooks that exalted urban 
heroes like Henry Ford and John D. 
Rockefeller-archetypal. 

The subtle messages from all of the 
sources allowed me to look at my 
neighbors with anticipatory pity as I 
waited for my liberation. I didn't know 
why then but some graduates who live 
right in Maynard didn't attend the 
class reunion. They felt guilty about 
not ever being liberated from this 
dismal existence. 

If the way rural people love, laugh 
and live is outmoded I wanted to be 
considered passe. I also hope that rural 
people will see fit to call for the 
inclusion of local people, places and 
things in their school curriculum. The 
development of pride in who we are is 
a matter of believing that the way we 
live is O.K. A first step in the process of 
developing local and personal pride is 
to recognize that we don't have to 
accept the condescending and patroniz- 
ing attitude of the urban majority. 
I like who I am and where I live! 
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Technology in Rural Schools: The Future is Now 

Kenneth Brookens 



Being educated in a rural school has 
led to the notion by some that one's 
education is second rate. If this were a 
fact, then nearly 60% of all school dis- 
tricts in this nation with three-fourths 
of their students living in towns with 
less than 2,500 population would be 
receiving a second rate education. In 
many instances this is just not true. 
Rural schools have particularly been 
challenged with tight budgets which 
limit the money available for teachers, 
textbooks, advanced courses, and tech- 
nology coupled with isolation and 
economic decline. However, a rural 
education is a mixture of the good and 
bad. Student-teacher ratios are low 
and students receive more individual 
attention. Schools are a central part of 
the rural community. Change is occur- 
ring in rural schools. Rural educators 
across the country are using the unique 
characteristics and strengths of their 
community coupled with today's tech- 
nology to provide quality and up-to- 
date education for rural America that 
rivals large city and urban schools. 

For rural education the future is 
now. Education is at the beginning of a 
very fundamental shift from a text- 
based education system to a media- 
based system. Powerful media have 
been around for some time: pictures, 
slides, motion pictures, video tapes, 
transparencies, and television have 
been used to enhance learning. Often 
lag time between the development of 
technology and its adoption and inte- 
gration into education varies with the 
technology, but estimates vary be- 
tween five and twenty years. For 
example we have known about the 
computer for 30 years and that compu- 
ter assisted instruction (CAI) is a pow- 
erful tool. To date few places can boast 
of CAI being integrated into the cur- 



riculum. The microcomputer has been 
on the market for 15 years, yet it has 
not found its way into general adop- 
tion in the classroom. These media 
forms have all been used to enhance 
learning. But what is new is the en- 
hanced computer capabilities that 
facilitate the use of mixed media. 
What is now available is the integra- 
tion, the management, and the inter- 
activity of all these things with a single 
system that created a multi-med*a 
learning system. 

With the availability of new tech- 
nologies for the rural schools, change is 
occurring in the educational environ- 
ment. The following examples des- 
cribe some rural education programs 
that are helping schools and communi- 
ties to meet the challenges of enhanc- 
ing the learning environment in spite 
of isolation and economic decline by 
instituting aggressive and progressive 
change in their educational programs. 



Telelearning: Teaching Out to the 
Gifted in Rural School 

Providing academically challenging 
programs for the gifted in rural schools 
has always been difficult. One solution 
is the Telelearning Project housed 
at the Louisiana School for Math, 
Science, and the Arts. The program 
provides low cost, highly interactive 
courses through the linkage of com- 
puters to a phone line network of rural 
students in Louisiana. Since 1988 the 
program has served 14 schools 
throughout the state providing the fol- 
lowing courses: calculus, precalculus/ 
trigonometry, survey of the arts, 
French 1 , and western civilization. The 
most obvious and most important 
benefit is that advanced coursework is 



brought to rural isolated students who 
would not otherwise have access to it. 
Plans for 1990 include expansion to 20 
locations so that some one-third of the 
state's parishes can be served. For 
more information contact Gail Lewis, 
EdD, or Martha S. Talbert, Co- 
Directors, Telelearning Project, Loui- 
siana School for Math, Science, and 
the Arts, Natchitoches, LA 71457. 

Rural Schools Cluster to 
Offer Distance Learning 

The North Dakota State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction with the 
assistance of the Mid-continent Re- 
gional Educational Laboratory 
(McREL) implemented a technology 
plan for rural school dsitricts. Five 
schools in the western part of the state, 
linked by fiber optic cable and inter- 
active video systems, are clustered to 
use a mutually agreed-upon curricu- 
lum broadcast throughout the school 
day to all the others from one school. 
This project proved that shared deci- 
sion making can take place by bringing 
together schools with similar interests 
to solve common problems and alsc to 
stretch the technology dollars with no 
perceived loss of local control. 
Another project, the Prairie School 
Television consortium uses technology 
to establish a video library service so 
schools can develop individual librar- 
ies of course materials. Contact Toni 
Haas, Director, Regional Programs or 
Paul Nachtigal, Director, McREL 
Rural Institute for further information 
at 12500 E. Iliff Ave., Suite 201, 
Aurora, CO 80014. 
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Education Satellite Network 

The Education Satellite Network 
(ESN) is a network hub that provides 
a combination of classroom-oriented 
services that allow the teacher to teach 
rather than to search for resources. 
Specifically, it shares ideas and adapta- 
tions of ideas. In addition to these 
brokerage services, ESN produces and 
transmits original programming initiat- 
ed internally and externally including 
a monthly newsmagazine program on 
e< acation related issues and events. 
s /ithin the very near future combina- 
tions of technologies will allow in- 
creasingly complicated tasks to be per- 



formed such as touch-key pads or 
other devices that will enable learners 
to respond to questions or ask ques- 
tions, and have near-instantaneous 
feedback via terrestrially-based and/or 
satellite-based systems. Additional in- 
formation can be obtained by contact- 
ing Hal Gardner, Director of Satellite 
Communications, Missouri School 
Boards Association, 2100 1-70 Drive 
S.W., Columbia, MO 65203. 

The Future is Now 

The examples above suggest that 
media rich learning environments can 
provide a level of understanding that 



would not be possible by text alone. 
Whether we like it or not, technology 
is a major source of our culture. The 
challenge of the 1 990's is to ensure that 
technology becomes a constructive 
force in students' lives in public educa- 
tion. The mission of education is to 
harness the technology and to redirect 
its energy into the most dynamic and 
interactive system ever developed. 
Rural schools can now compete with 
city and urban schools. The technol- 
ogy is now available for rural schools 
to become the leaders for the trans- 
mission of culture and learning in our 
society. 



Southern Rural Education Association 
MINUTES 



The Board of Directors for the 
Southern Rural Education Associa- 
tion met at the Terrace Garden Inn in 
Atlanta, Georgia on October 14, 1989. 

Those attending were: 

Bill Peter — Missouri 

Don Dale — Oklahoma 

Paul Stapleton — Virginia 

Bobby Malone — Kentucky 

Chuck Hulick — Kentucky 

Jack Sanders — West Virginia 

William Kurtz — Texas 

Paula Waller — Florida 

Gail Curry — Florida 

Robert Hoffman — Missouri 

Ken Brookens — Missouri 

Paul DeLargy — Georgia 

Ernest Nicholson — South Carolina 

SREA President, Dr. Bill Peter call- 
ed the meeting to order and presided 
during the session. Introductions were 
made and the agenda was reviewed. 

Minutes of the last meeting in Nash- 
ville, Tennessee were read and ap- 
proved by concensus. 



The Executive Secretary's report 
and summary of the Nashville Con- 
ference were deferred due to the 
absence of William Clauss and Kathy 
Lewis. Pertinent information regard- 
ing these areas will be discussed at the 
next meeting. 

Paul DeLargy, Program Chair for 
the 1 990 SREA Fifth Annual Confer- 
ence, discussed several aspects of the 
convention. The Conference is sche- 
duled for April 18-20, 1990 at the 
Terrace Garden Inn in Atlanta. Board 
members were given a tour of the facil- 
ity in order to conduct planning activi- 
ties for the meeting. A tentative con- 
ference agenda as well as a projected 
budget summary were shared. Esti- 
mated expenses for the conference 
totaled $21,450 with an estimated 
income of $21,450. 

These data were calculated based 
on an attendance of 200 persons. The 
registration fee for an SREA member 
was set at $70.00 with an additional 
$25.00 late registration fee. A non- 
SREA member would pay $85.00 reg- 



istration with an additional $25.00 for 
late registration. DeLargy also pres- 
ented plans for presentation proposals, 
mailouts, recruitment of participants 
and telephone/communication net- 
work of State Directors. Timelines 
included October 15-November 15 
for mailouts, reservations no later than 
March 27, 1 990, solicitation of presen- 
ters by the end of January, 1990, 
acceptance of presenters by end of 
February, and scheduling of printing. 
Paula Waller volunteered staff mem- 
bers of the Panhandle Area Educa- 
t ; onal Cooperative to assist with regis- 
tration and also to coordinate door 
prizes. A long discussion regarding 
vendor displays ensued. Motion/ 
second (Bill Kurtz/Paula Walter) to 
charge basic fee of $250.00 winch 
would entitle vendor to one display 
table, one concurrent session pres- 
entation, and registration for one 
person. Additional table would cost 
double the SREA expense and addi- 
tional persons coming with vendors 
would be charged a registration fee. 
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Motion carried. Motion/second 
(Bob M alone/Paul Stapleton) to in- 
clude a Research Forum as part of 
the SREA Conference agenda with 
Sue Raftery coordinating the event. 
Motion carried. Approval by concen- 
sus was granted for Dr. Jonathan Sher 
as opening keynote speaker; Dr. Bar- 
bara Hatton, Ford Foundation as lun- 
cheon speaker; and Senator Wyche 
Fowler as guest speaker for the closing 
luncheon. Motion/second (Nick 
Nicholson/Bill Kurtz) to have Pres- 
ident's Reception at Conference. 
Motion carried. Motion/second 
(Nick Nicholson/Paul Stapleton) to 
purchase Bahamas Vacation plan 
for $89.00 as a door prize for 1990 
conference. Motion carried. 

A committee was appointed for the 
purpose of establishing criteria for the 
selection of the Alvin C. York Award 
winner as well as other SREA-related 
awards and recognition. Of immediate 
concern was getting the criteria out for 
nominations so that screening and 
selecting a recipient can be done 
prior to the Spring Conference. Ap- 
pointed to the committee were: Bob 
Malone, Chairman; Jack Sanders, 
Chuck Hulick, and Bill Peter. Motion 
/second (Paul DeLargy/Bill Kurtz) 
to investigate possibility of a spon- 
sor for a national type SREA annual 
award, specifically approach Blue 
Bird Bus Company. Motion carried. 

Resolutions were the next agenda 
item. A sample proposal was circu- 
lated by Bill Peter. Bob Malone sug- 
gested each state submit hot topics to 
be compiled and identified as areas for 
which resolutions need to be written. 
These should be forwarded to Frank 
Howell. 

No report on marketing activities 
was made due to Kathy's absence. 
However, it was noted that all State 
Directors should do marketing and 
personalize their efforts. 



SREA publications were discussed: 
Motion/second (Bill Kurtz/Nick 
Nicholson) to give Chuck Hulick 
authority to initiate publication of 
the first SREA Journal. Motion car- 
ried. One suggestion was to include 
the SREA membership application 
and a subscription form in the first 
edition. Motion/second (Bill Kurtz/ 
Nick Nicholson) to authorize Chuck 
Hulick to spend up to $1500.00 to 
publish First SREA Journal. Motion 
carried. 

Report of SREA Policy Statement 
was deferred due to absence of Bob 
Stephens. 

In Sue Raftery 's absence, no report 
on Research was made. See minutes 
above for action taken regarding Re- 
search Forum at Spring Conference. 

Plans relative to the 1991 SREA 
Convention were described by Paula 
Waller. A packet of information on 
possible city and hotel sites was dis- 
tributed. Suggestions including con- 
ducting Disney workshop, taking tour 
of Disney Underground, offering 
CELTs for participation, and consider- 
ing "Equity" as the Conference theme. 
Motion/second (Paul Stapleton/ 
Jack Sanders) to allow the Florida 
delegation authority to arrange 1991 
Conference at Holiday Inn in 
Orlando. Amendment offered by 
Nick Nicholson to allow Florida 
delegates to investigate and book 
like accommodations if necessary. 
Motion as amended carried. 1991 
President will be Paula Waller and 
Program Chair will be Gail Curry, 
both from Florida. 

Bill Peter announced Board posi- 
tions needing to be filled included Del- 
aware, Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands, 
and West Virginia. 

Several issues affecting policy and 
legislation were mentioned. Jack San- 
ders expressed an opinion that SREA 



serve as a forum for issues while taking 
no political action, but carry informa- 
tion and knowledge back to the indi- 
vidual states for specific action. An 
item of concern regarding the IRS sta- 
tus of S P FA was noted. Bill Peter 
agreed tc search this question. 

Each State Director in turn des- 
cribed marketing activities occurring 
in his/her state. All were encouraged 
by Bill Peter to engage in good aware- 
ness activities and public relations 
techniques for SREA. 

Committees established for SREA 
for 1990 and their members are: 

Marketing 

Kathy Lewis 
Gail Curry 
Paula Waller 
Nick Nicholson 
Paul DeLargy 

Resolutions 

Frank Howell 
Paul Stapleton 
Bob Hoffman 

Awards and Recognition 

Bob Malone 
Bill Peter 
Jack Sanders 
Chuck Hulick 

Political Action 

Coy Hammons 
Jack Sanders 
Bob Stephens 
Don Dale 

Publications 

Chuck Hulick 
Bob Malone 
Bill Kurtz 

The meeting was adjourned by 
consensus. 
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Guidelines for Submission of Articles 

Manuscripts are welcomed and should conform to the 
following guidelines. The American Psychological Associa- 
tion Publication Manual, 1 983 should be used as a guide for 
style. The articles should focus on topics of interest to the 
SREA membership which would include matters dealing 
with rural education. Reports of research, discussion of issues, 
sharing information, short poems, short essays, and graphics 
are welcomed. Regular manuscripts should be from 2 to 7 
pages double spaced on 8& x 1 1 sized paper. The In the Field 
feature section is intended to be short, practical ideas or 
instructional methods which would be of particular interest to 
teachers. Therefore, these articles would typically be 2 or 3 
pages in length. 

Manuscripts should be submitted in triplicate with a cover 
sheet which has the title and authors identified on it. The title 
should also be on the first page of the manuscript. This will 
facilite the blind review of the articles. 

Receipts of the manuscript will be acknowledged. 

Manuscripts should be sent to Dr. Chuck Hulick, Editor, 
Southern Rural Education Association, Journal, 337 Wells 
Hall, Murray State University, Murray, Kentucky 42071. 
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The following agencies and businesses have provided support for the Southern Rural 
Education Association. Their support is appreciated. Please consider supporting them by 
using their products and services. 



ABC School Supply, Inc. 

P.O. Box 100019 
Duluth, GA 30136-9419 
(404) 497-0001 
Mr. Henri Kilgore 



Junior Achievement, Inc. 

460 Abernathy Road, NE 
Atlanta, GA 30328 
(404) 257-1932 
Mr. Gerald Scott 



H. WWilson Company 

555 West Taft Drive 
South Holland, IL 60473 
Wanda J. Comein 



Association for Educational 
Communications and Technology 

1126 16th Street N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 
(202) 466-4780 



Community Birthday Calendar 
(Gordon Bernard Co.) 
P.O. Box 480 
Jackson, SC 29831 
(803)471-2473 
Mrs. Shelia Grant 



Appalachia Educational Laboratory 

1 03 1 Quarrier Street 
P.O. Box 1348 
Charleston, WV 25325 
(800) 624-9120 (outside WV) 
(800) 344-6646 (in WV) 



Missouri Association of Rural Education 

Missouri School Service Center 
Lovinger 211 

Central Missouri State University 
Warrensburg, MO 64093 
(816)429-4261 

Dr. William G. Peter. Executive Director 
Dr. J. D. Phillips, President 



Southeastern Educational 
Improvement Laboratory 

P.O. Box 12748 
200 Park, Suite 200 
Research Triangle Park 
North Carolina 27709-2748 
(919) 549-8216 
(800) 237-4829 



Panhandle Area Educational Cooperative 

4 i 1 West Boulevard 
Chipley, FL 32428 
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CALL FOR PRESENTATION PROPOSALS 

Southern Rural Education Association 

Sixth Annual Conference 
February 6-8, 1991 
Grosvenor Resort 
Walt Disney World Village 
Orlando, Florida 

THEME: RURAL EDUCATION FOR THE NEW MILLENNIUM 

A. TITLE OF SESSION: 

B. PRIMARY PRESENTER: Nairn 

Title/rvsition: 

Institutional Mailing Address: 

Telephone: 

C. ADDITIONAL PRESENTERS: [Name(s), Title, Institution] 



D. CONFERENCE PROGRAM SUMMARY: [Forty words or less for the printed program] 



E. ABSTRACT MUST BE ATTACHED: Abstracts must address and identify by number each of the follow 
ing five elements. May be published in conference proceedings &/or ERIC/CRESS. 

1. Title 

2. Duration of Presentation 

3. Importance/purpose/rationale of the program or research. 

4. Description of the program or research. (Not to exceed two pages double spaced) 

5. Other information you consider important to the selection committee's understanding 
of the nature of the presentation. 

F. MEDIA: Media requested : 

G. ENCLOSURES REQUIRED WITH PROPOSAL: One self-addressed postal card or envelope. This form 
completed. Abstract as described in E. above. 

All presenters must be registrants of the conference. 
Please submit before October 15th to: Gail Curry, 
Panhandle Area Educational Cooperative 
411 West Boulevard 
Chipley, Florida 32428 

For additional conference information also contact Gail Curry, SREA Convention Chair, at (904) 638-6131 
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Plan Now to Attend . . . 



SOUTHERN RURAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
1991 ANNUAL CONFERENCE 

February 6-8,1991 

Grosvenor Resort Hotel 
Disney World Complex 
Orlando, Florida 



Hosted by: Panhandle Area Educational Cooperative 
and 42 Florida rural school districts. 

Special Feature: Disney World Staff will make a presentation 
on business partnerships with schools. 



Membership Form for the Southern Rural Education Association 



Name 



Organization 

Mailing Address . 
Business Phone _ 



Home Phone 



Type of Membership and Annual Fee: 

□ Individual ($15.00) □ Organization ($50.00) 

Please list members included in organization (limit of 4) 

1 

2 

3. 



Please make check payable to SREA 
and mail to: 
Gail Curry 

Panhandle Area Educational 
Cooperative 
411 West Blvd. 
Chipley,FL 32464 
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